





TIE PAWS a installed ander the newly plored tie plate- 
prior to laying new rail on New Haven's Cape line. 


Installation of Tie Pads ... 


The installation of tie pads coincident with the laying 
of new-rail has been standard practice on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford since 1951 when it was decided 
that such a policy would result in an increase in tie life 
of approximately 10 per cent through the reduction of 
deterioration and mechanical wear of ties in the plate 
area. How this policy in practice was integrated within a 
highly mechanized rail-renewal operation was recently 
demonstrated at a location a few miles south of Boston 
where some 9 miles of track on the road's Cape line were 
relayed with 115-Ib. rail. 





DUN-RITE GAGER was used to aline the tie plates. Every 
fifth tie on tangent war secured with wood anchor plugs. 


Use of Modern Machines . . . 





The basic gang organization used by the New Haven 
on this particular job was one which had been used. with 
much success and with modification. since 1950. Many 
of the most recent developments in the field of mecha- 
nized rail Javing were employed. including the Nordberg 
Dun-Rite gaging machine which was reported to be in- 
“trumental in maintaining a high rate of production. 
Other modern machines used included two Roehring 
crawler Cranes operated atop Koehring railroad propul- 
sion cars for throwing out the old rail and laying the 
new. power wrenches. spike pullers. a ballast extruder. 
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POWER WRENCHES were smploved to remove the abd bolts. 


welder torch-cats holt. on which nuts were frozen. 


tie adzers. a tie sprayer. a pregaping template and pneu- 
matic spike drivers and spot tamper supplied by on- 
track, self-propelled air compressors. 

The gang. approximately 59 per vent from regular 
track forces and 30 per cent hired especially: for the job. 
progressed al an average rate of a track-mile per day. 
trae. at 


an estimated cost of S2.175 per mile. Bad ties in this 


under moderately heavy adjacent-track 
territory had been renewed several months before when 
the ballast section had been changed from gravel to 
stone. Al in all. 130 laborers plus 47 employers of other 
classes. such as foremen, assistant foremen. machine 
operators. welders. maintenance helpers and equipment 
engineers, were employed in the rail-laving operation. 

After completion of the job. the track was given a 
l- to 2-in. raise with a Matisa tamper. The work was 
under the general supervision of W. H. Haggerty. road- 
master. W. W. Chafee. general track supervisor, and W. 
F. Sullivan. track supervisor at Braintree. Mass.. directed 
the work on the ground. 


Di 


THE REASONING behind the New Havens 
decision to adopt its all-out tie-pad installation 
program dates hack to 1938 when the road 
first began experimenting with tie pads. Be- 
tween 1938 and 1946 many different types of 
tie pads were tested. although it war not until 
the latter year that any installations were made 
in comparatively long stretches of track. 

To date. some 147 miles of track have been 
laid with tie pads on the New Haven, and the 
road estimates that. through the exclusion by 
the pads of moisture. sand. ballast and other 
foreign material from that portion of the tie 
covered by the pad, it gains an increase of at 
least 10 years in average tie life. The cost of 
unloading. distributing and placing tie pads in 
conjunction with rail-laying operations such as 
the one here described has been estimated to 
be $119.31 per track mile. 


a EEE — —— 
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, BALLAST ENTRUDER wis used to bring the ballast 
lesel belon tops of ties at tie plate Lave atiarens. 





PNEUMATIC. SPIKE DRIVERS were supplied with air bv 
this on-track. self-propelled compre-sor. 





RAIL ENDS were heat trated by a welder using an oxs- 
acetylene torch and a batle box. 


TRan sen TT 
east 
Sarion 


. . . In This Union Pacific Yard 


Reliable communications are secured by dual-frequency walkie-talkies—Call- 
from them are received at a fixed station (receiving only). and then trans- 
mitted at a different frequency from a second fixed station (transmitting only > 
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A novel system of radio communication has been in- 
stalled by the Union Pacific for the use of car inspectors 
in a large freight vard in Council Bluffs. bowa. In the 
yard areas as shown in the plan. Beach vard is the de- 
parture yard for westbound UP trains. Blocks ranging 
from 20 to 60 cars each are pulled from the classifica- 
tion yard and set out in this Beach yard. As soon as 
each block arrives. the car inspectors begin worle to 
check the trucks, wheels. air brakes. brake rigging. etc. 
Carmen work with them to oil and pack the journals and 
hearings. 

Ín this work. the inspectors at the two ends of a block 
or at any other locations, have numerous occasions lo 
talk to each other or to wave hand signals to each other. 
This is especially true when setting up blue flags or tek- 
ing them down, as well as when pumping up air and test- 
ing the air brakes. Also. when car inspectors locate de- 
fects on-cars, they report to the lead car inspector or 
have him call the car foreman, The car department: of 
the Union Pacific realized that much time was being lo-i 
by these inspectors when walking back and forth to tal! 
or to signal to each other, as well as when ties had t 
walk to the nearest telephone to call their lead inspect + 
or foreman. The car department officers. therefore. r> 
quested the UP communication engineers to insesiig i 
the practicability of equipping the car inspectors si 
walkie-talkie radio sets. 


Radio Field Tests Were Made 


The first tests showed that due to adverse circus 
stances. walkie-talkies. working from one io another d 
rectly. could not maintain reliable adequots coverss>, 
When the vard tracks were full of cars. two insporto 
separated by more than 39 car lengths could net hes 
each other using their walkietalkies. Similer dificul 
was encountered if the men were sep rated by severs! 
tracks of standing cars. Also. they hed difficulty in call 
ing the dead inspector in the vard office, Mier makin 
extensive studies of the special conditiiss involved. th 
communication engineers decided thet the solution w+ 
to put up fixed radio stations which would pick up cal! 


Receiving 
station 


at 159.63mc 





BLOCK DIAGRAM of the l nion Pacific's vard radio system. 
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lead car 
inspectors 
office 
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the sard office ererives 
ia Whe sard via radio, 


LEAN CAR IASPECTOR in 
repera fram his imp eter. 


from the walkie-talkics and rebrosdesst them with mor 
power, 

In order to be sure that the installation would co 
sstisfactory communication under every ro civ ble 
verse Circumstanee, a decision was made to insi to 
fined station to receive the calls from walkie-t Akies `a 
ion to reransivi: tha 





the vard. and a second fine! sty 
al a higher power. The transmiter erd ree ico ot 
tions were parposeh located far apart (abowi Vn! 
to prevert interference between the low-energy iconv 
signal ard the higher powered outgoing sieni l. Fhe an 
termos for these stations are on ENE Moodli ht towe 
the transmitter at the est end of the vinl cred the r 
eelver at the west end. The walkie-talsiss receive at 
161.07 me. and transmit at 159.03 me. The fost sti 
Hen receives at 159.03 me. and the other fst statio 
trarsmits al 161.07 me. 

To call the lead car inspector, the inspector in ih 
vard uses his walkie-talkie which broadcasts his voies by 
radio. The Axed receivine station pieks ap tie e Ii ar 


Transmitting 
station 


Radio at 
161.07 mce 
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“Piggybacks”—Sound Idea 
Or Flash in the Pan? 


Marshall Field & Co. has invested millions of 
dollars in building, maintaining and promotii 
its famous store at the corner of State and Madison 
streets, Chicago. With its huge investment already 
made at this location, this company could have no 
great zest for changes which might pull wade away 
from its downtown store. Nevertheless, competition 
trom suburban stores and shopping centers is, ap 
parently, forcing Field's to make such changes. 
Anyhow, the company is now: pouring new capital 
into “branch” or “suburban” stores. The develop: 
ment of these new branch stores has been the 
supplier's response to fundamental changes in 
customers’ shopping habits which have evolved in 
recent years. 

Marshall Field & Co. seems to believe that 
it must get into suburban locations—even though 
they may temporarily pull trade away from its 
downtown store—if the company is to retain pres 
ent business and auract additional wade. ‘This 
change doesn’t mean that the downtown store will 
be abandoned or that efforts to promote its busi 
ness will terminate. On the contrary, it is believed 
that suburban branches may eventually even 
stimulate sales at the downtown store. 

The experience of this merchandising com 
pany is of interest to railroaders because they ave 
facing similar problems. Competition has brought 
about some basic and important changes in the 
habits and customs of the shipping public—as well 
as of department store patrons. More freight is 
moving by truck, New plants are locating “off rail” 
in increasing numbers because improved high 
ways and good truck service make rail sidings, fon 
some businesses, no longer absolutely necessary. 
Further, good industrial locations with sidings are 
becoming increasingly hard to hnd and are con 
vespondingly more expensive. 

There .are other considerations, too, among 
them the comparative over-all costs of truck and 
vail service, and the frequent: superiority of the 
trucks in speed. Industrial practices and tech- 
niques are changing. and so are shipping needs 
and habits. Industry is decemralizing, and has de 
veloped an increasing need for smaller-quantity. 
l.c.l.-type services. In sum, competitive conditions 
in the transportation industry are vastly changed 
from what they were even as recently as a dozen 
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years ago. Like the big department stores, the vail- 
roads are beginning to give more and more con: 
sideration to methods of doing business which will 
more nearly respond to present-day conditions. 

Fhe use of substituted truck service for han 
dling Lew. is one technique the railroads have de 
veloped to meet the transportation needs of today; 
but other devices are available and are needed. 
Faster service—particularly for the smaller ship 
ments — and competitive rates which make full 
use of the railroads’ cost advantages are among 
the objectives toward which the industry is mos 
ing. 

The handling of loaded trailers on fat cars 
variously known as “piggybacks” or T-O-F-C—is 
another method for meeting some of today’s prob 
lems. Few developments in the railroad industry 
have received the thought and attention: which 
have been devoted 10 this subject in recent 
months. This interest has arisen, not only in the 
railroad and trucking industries, but among ship 
pers and receivers ot freight, and public author 
ties who are concerned with the effectiveness ol 
the nation’s transportation system, “Phe potential 
development of this service presents problems 
which ave big and complex, but they are intrin 
sically no more dificult of solution than the prob 
lems facing such big-city. department stores is 
Marshall Field & Co. 









Whose Trailers Should Railroads Haul? 


There are two ways in which trailers-on-tlats 
can be employed: One is through the use of high- 
way trailers as an improved means for the handling 
of vail-billed trate, “Phe other is for the vail- 
road to handle trailers belonging to motor com 
mon carriers. Each type of movement has some 
thing 10 be said both for and against it — and 
neither could operate successfully without a great 
deal of skill and ingenuity. 

The more controversial of the two proposals 
is that involving handling by the railroads ol 
trailers belonging to competitive motor common 
carriers. Before there is any serious effort in the 
direction of providing this kind of service, it 
would appear that the railroads should make 
every effort to attract all the traffic they can into 
rathoad cars in atl-rail service. But the movement 
of highway common carrier trailers by rail should 
certainly not be omitted from consideration, if. 
such service can be shown to operate to the bene- 
fit of common carriers by rail and highway, and 
their patrons, 

It railroads are going to get into the PORC 
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service as agents for common carrier truckers, it 
will have to be recognized that, in any event, such 
service cannot be operated everywhere by every 


railroad. If such service is to be a financial success 


for the railroads it will have to be limited to areas 
where potential volume is large cnough to justify 
the provision of special trains on expedited 


schedules, Experience strongly suggests that this 


is not a kind of traffic which can be handled suc- 
cessfully in existing freight trains—except in those 
rare instances where there are trains with sched- 
ules and performance records suitable to the 
needs of the motor common carricr industry. By 
dividing the trailho among competing railroads—il 
indeed, such a thing could be accomplished—the 
economic advantages of the service to each rail 
road would be materially lessened. 

it “piggyback” service is going to be offered 
for motor common carriers, then two important 
ends should be sought: (1) Bringing in revenues 
to the railroads in a trafic form which can be 
handled selectively and profitably, but avoiding 
loss or diversion of existing railroad trathc and 
revenues; (2) an affirmative and significant cffort 
toward private settlement of the long-standing, de- 
bilitating controversy between the railroad and 
trucking industries which is injurious to both 
branches of the transportation industry. Other as- 
pects of this proposal will be discussed in this 
space in subsequent issues. 








C. L Dearing on the 
C : » Carri ' Sit ti 


It has been many a long year since an ex- 
pression on transportation from the executive 
branch of the federal government has evidenced 
such understanding of the subject as did the speech 
of Charles L. Dearing, deputy undersecretary oi 
commerce, at the recent mecting of the American 
Economic Association (Railway Age, January IH, 
page 13). No one, outside or inside the transporta- 
tion industry, has heretofore given evidence ot 
such full appreciation as Mr, Dearing has of the 
threat to the common carriers in (1) continued 
rigid regulation of them, combined with (2) a 
large and continually growing supply of “exempt 
carriers. 

Continuation of this condition, Mr. Dearing 
foresees, threatens “fo leave the common carriers 
only the marginal trafic between the main traffte 
centers,” while they continue to maintain “high 
cost service between points offering only limited 
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or unbalanced traffic.” What this means, of course, 
is that the present regulatory pattern is tending to 
deprive the common ramiers of the mass trafie 
movement to which they are naturally fitted, and 
to keep them forcibly in the retail business where 
they are probably economically inferior to othe 
agencies. Mr. Dearing further observes that goy 
ernment aid to various forms of transportation has 
been extended without regard to the effect of the 
impact of such expenditures on the welfare of 
“the essential common carrier.” 


Price Should Reflect Adventayges 


Mr. Dearing believes that common carriers 
should be relieved of the obligation to provide 
service that can be provided more economically 
by private transportation, or by for-hire carricrs 
who are not in the “common carrier” classification. 
Moreover, he has no enthusiasm for Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority to inquire into 
the probable effect of rates on the movement of 
trafhe; and he definitely favors the right of trans- 
portation agencics to reflect their “inherent ad- 
vantages” in their price structures, in order to 
make a bid for all trafic which they can handle 
economically. 

He goes on to observe that there have been 
many “full-scale investigations covering practically 
all major aspects of federal policy in the trans 
portation feld,” and that “official awareness” of the 
problem “is present in full measure but corrective 
action has lagged.” 

Why has there been so much thinking, so 
much discussion, and so Hule action? Mr. Dearing 
answers that question by observing that major 
changes in adapting national legislation to trans 
portation developments “occur only when strong 
transportation statesmanship is asserted or when 
the general circumstances are such as to solidify 
and make articulate the demand for correction tn 
the public interest” 

In other words (if we understand the state 
ment correcttyj—there will be appropriate legisti 
tive changes affecting transportation whenever 
the people in and around the industry develop the 
required degree ot statesmanship to induce Con 
gress to act; or when transportation conditions 
deteriorate to the extent necessary to awaken the 
general public to the necessity for taking remedial 





action. 

In the higher echelons of the Eisenhower: \d 
ministration there has been, as vet, no public at 
terance of the kind of sound sense which Mr. Dem 
ing has evidenced. Instead, at the higher levels. all 
the interest so far shown in transportation has been 
directed toward making conditions tougher, noi 
easier. for the common carriers (e.g. the St. baa 
rence Seaway). 
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Road organizes grading outfits with large earthmovir 
eroded cuts and fills to standard cross sec 


Tie slow attrition through erosion of its embankment 
shoulders and slopes and the filling up of its cut ditehe- 
impelled the Santa Fe to take remedial action. Thre 
years ago the read organized a small right-of-way grading 
outfit on its Eastern fines. equipped it with modern earth- 
moving equipment. and began to restore ils railroad to 
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standard cross section. Performance of the outfit, was se 
satisfactory that the read organized a similar outht on 
its Western lines in 1953. and plans have been projected 
to equip the 
outfits. 

Io assembling the initial outfit in 1951, the road first 





Coast tines and Gulf lines with comparable 


47 








UNIT, an internationali TR 184A 
em n path along the side ditches. 


acquired a LeTourncau E-9 Tournapull Roadster, Later 
the same year it added a Caterpillar D4 crawler tractor 
equipped with a bulldozer blade and a No. 40 scraper, 
and an International TD 18A tractor bulldozer. It was 
found expedient to rent a motor grader to work with 
these units. but in 1953 the road purchased a Caterpillar 
No. 12 motor grader and made it a permanent part of 
the grading outfit. 


AN Units Diese! Powered 


All these machines inthe initial outfit can travel under 
their own power along the highways, with the exception 
of the tractor and scraper which must be carried on a 
flat car for long hauls, but travel under the tractor’s 
power along the right of way to the work site. All the 
units are diesel powered so that only one type of fuel 
need he furnished, this being shipped in a tank car from 
which it is drawn into barrels and hauled. out to the 
machines, 

The units are serviced by a Ford 54-ton pick-up truck, 
which also is used for exploring the best routes for the 
machines to travel in reaching work sites from the high- 
ways, as well as for carrying the machine operators ‘back 
aud forth from town. Air for tires is provided from the 
air-brake system of the Tournapull. For this purpose the 
brake system is provided with a tee and cut-off valve. 


Werk is Programmed 


The working force of the outfit on the Eastern lines 
consists of four machine operators and two local section 
laborers, under the supervision of an assistant road- 
master. The work schedule is programmed on an annual 
basis with the men employed all year. The annual work 
program is prepared by the district engincers and is 
submitted to the general manager of the particular grand 
division for approval. 

When preparing the program, consideration is given 
to climatic conditions, i.e., the program may have the 
outfit working in Oklahoma during the winter months, 
and in the more northerly territories during the summer. 
Consideration is also given to the locations where rail 
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is to be relaid during the current year so that the cut- 
and-fill restoration work will be completed in advance 
of the track work. In addition to cut cleaning and fill 
restoration, the program also includes such work as clean- 
ing ditches which skirt yards, outlets from bridges and 
other drainage openings. 

After the maintenance grading program has been ap- 
proved, the cuts and fills are cross-sectioned by the local 
division engineer’s forces so the yardage moved and the 
unit costs can be ascertained. One of the biggest prob- 
lems has been disposition of the excavated material as 
usually the yardage removed by cut cleaning far exceed= 
that which can be used for restoring embankment shoul- 
ders to the standard roadbed section. Some of this ex- 
cess material was used to advantage near the ends of the 
cuts in making “turn-around” areas for the carthmoving 
equipment, which required a circular area from 18 to 
20 ft. in diameter. However. much of it was wasted along 
the toes of the embankments. 


Werk Dene Out-Of-Face 


After the cross-sectioning surveys have been made. 
the grading outfit moves in and, in general, carries oul 
its work on an out-of-face basis. One of the laborers as- 
signed to this outfit removes the roadway signs and 
places them out of the way of the work in a place where 
they can be recovered and re-erected later. When clean- 
ing the cuts the objective is to remove the accumulated 
material from the side ditches until the bottoms are 
about 3.5 ft. below the top of rail. The excavated ma- 
terial is deposited along the sides of the embankment- 
until they are restored to their original cross section. 

ne of the bulldozers works in advance making side- 
hill cuts in two or three cuts so that the heavier units 
can work without difficulty. The motor grader is used 
to shape the cut slopes and also makes the final shaping 
of the fills. The roadway signs are re-erected by the 
second laborer, and both serve as flagmen as needed. 

In general, the work is started at 7:30 a.m. and con- 
tinued until 3:30 p.m.. except for a half hour for lunch. 
The four machine operators and the assistant roadmaster 
are each housed in a separate bunk car and have their 
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3 A NO. 40 SCRAPER, towed by a Caterpillar D4 
©- tructer-balideccr. The following unit war a... 


CUT SLOPES were restered to original excavation 
line by motar grader with blade in sidehill position. 


families with them. The cars are equipped with electric 
lights, water, refrigerators. and fuel for both heating and 
cooking purposes. The assistant roadmaster makes-weekh 
reports showing where the outfit has worked. the number 
of hours worked by each machine and also the hours, if 
any, that a machine is out of service for repairs. 





Pertormance Is Good 


In 1952 the maintenance grading outfit on the Eastern 
lines moved 141.562 cu. yd. of material at a cost of ap- 
proximately 16 cents a yard. This unit cost includes the 
wages of the assistant roadmaster. the machine operators 
and laborers, and the cost of fuel, oil, and parts, but 
does not include depreciation. interest on the investment. 
taxes and other overhead items. The performance of 
this outfit in 1953 was almost the same as for 1952 al- 
- though one machine was out of service for a while, 

The railroad is pleased with the work and progress of 
these outfits. They were organized and work under the 
general direction of T. A. Blair, chief engineer system. 
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4. TOURNAPULL ROADSTER which hauled the excess 
material from the cat, tahing 6 ca. vd. cach trip. 







es ce O da 
J, OPERATORS, responsible for maintaining their ma- 


chines, inflated tires with air taken from air-brake 
systems of the Tournapull. 
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Traffic — for 
Gloom, or Opportunity ? 


Phe moderate but distinctly painful decline 
which has occurred in railroad trathe appears to 
have had considerably diferent effects on different 
railroad people. The effect on some of them has 
heen to make them gloomy and apprehensive. 
Others, on the contrary, seem to have been stimu- 
lated to greater efforts to attack some of the basic 
difficulties which have been depriving the railroads 
in recent years of the ratio of the nation’s total 
trafhe for which railroad movement is economically 
best suited. An cxample of the second kind of re- 
action was given in a recent statement by President 
Wayne Johnston of the Hinvis Central, whom we 
quoted briefly in our last week's issue. A still 
further example of this kind of response was af- 
forded in the talk given by Lackawanna's Presi- 
dent Perry Shoemaker to the Mid-West Shippers 
Advisory Board on Janu: 21. Among ; other 
things, Mr. Shoemaker s ; 

“I believe that our determination to improve 
service will develop a railroad pattern of depend- 
able movement which has never been approached. 
Improved service will be supported by a rate 
structure more nearly adapted to the economics of 
railroad transportation, in the not-distant future 
I believe the railroad industry will provide, on 
some basis, pick-up and delivery of carload freight. 

“Each year since 1946, the railroad proportion 
of intercity freight ton-miles has steadily, even 
though slightly, declined. Our year-by-year in- 
crease in population, with its demands for service 
by private and public transportation, has wit- 
nessed the railroad industry, ratio-wise, losing traf 
fic in serious volume to other forms of transporta- 
tion. By recognizing and using the inherent ca- 
pacity of the railroad plant and by reappraising 
our service, the opportunity is before us to reverse 
that trend.” 

Which attitude is in better accord with the 
facts — the one which sees traffic decline as a cause 
for apprehension, or the one which seizes upon it 
as a stimulus to improved service and waflic-build- 
ing pricing? 

his this paper's conviction that the second 
attitude is the only one which conforms to reality. 
Regardless of the decline which has occurred in 
general business activity, there are too many glar- 
ing* instances of traffic moving by agencies other 














than rail — where the railroads have at least po- 
tential economic superiority — for anybody to 
contend that aggressive action by the railroads 
would not considerably improve their trathe posi- 
tion. It is true that regulatory obstacles could de- 
lay the railroads in using their economic ad- 
vantages to claim all the traffic to which they are 
entitled. But, in the long run — and if the full 
facts are made generally known — who is there 
who is going to force the American people to pay 
a lot more for their transportation than there is 
any need of their paying: 

It is reasonable, therefore, to be fundament- 
ally pessimistic about the outlook for the railroads - 
only as regards the transportation jobs for which 
the railroads have lost their economic superiority, 
and from which they should withdraw. 

Pessimism about anything else as far as the 
railroads are concerned is nothing more than the 
belief that human inertia and habit are a more 
powerful force than the human desire to get more 
by paying less. Previous experience of economic 
progress in this country strongly supports the con- 
clusion that the American people are bright 
enough to embrace a bargain, whenever the fact 
that what they are being offered is actually a bar- 
gain is fully established. Prompt and dependable 
service — plus a price advantage in using rail 
service wherever the actual cost advantage also 
lies with the railroads — ought to put the rail- 
roads in a firm position to grow, once more, as the 
country grows. Any other belief than that is, in 
this paper's opinion, a pessimism which is un- 
warranted by experience. 


Obstacles to Quality Service Are Gene 


A fact inadequately realized by those who 
take a gloomy view of the railroads’ future is that 
for more than a decade — and until quite recently 
— the railroads were getting more traffic to handle 
than they were equipped to handle as promptly 
as shippers required. First things have to come 
first, and it is difficult to be aggressively seeking 
more traffic from customers whose existing busi 
ness isn’t being handled to their satistaction. The 
moderate decline in trafic has now, certainly, re 
moved all obstacles which have heretofore existed 
to curtail the quality of railroad service, With 
quality of service now able to be fully restored, 
and with a plentiful margin of cost advantage to 
work from in their pricing for the bulk of the na 
tion's transportation requirements, what basie 
reason can be found for gloom over the future of 
the railroads: 
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Think how simple it is to specify an 
electric motor to meet your specific 
needs. You can do the same thing 
with Armco Steel Buildings. 
From a large warehouse or machine shop to 
x small utility building you ‘select exactly what 
you need and you can specify one or a hundred 
with full assurance that they will be identical in 
construction, strength, durability and economy. 
Armco Steel Buildings are available in a wide 
range of sizes with almost complete freedom 
in the placement of doors and windows. If de- 
sirable they can easily be rearranged, extended 


or moved to a new site. Sound engineering and A R M H] 


precision manufacturing assure weather tight- 





ness, strength and durability. All-steel construc- f T E E i} \ RMC, } 
-tion means utmost fire-resistance: Erection is Á VEY A O 


casily and quickly done with your own crews. 7 " 

Why not put these time- and money-saving B i I L AI 4 4s 

advantages to work for you by specifying Armco 
Steel Buildings on that next job. Armco Drain- 


age & Metal Products, Inc., 1083 Curtis Street, — Retaining Walls * Mutti-PLate Structures * Sheeting 
Middletown, Ohio. EPT ET s Tunnel Liner * Pipe Piling and Pile Shells 


Corrugated Metal Pipe and Pipe-Arch * Subdrainage Pipe 
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Thee is the latest development 
inQ@.C.f-’s continuing program to meet the con- 
stantly changing needs of America’s Railroads. 


The modern equipment shown here was installed to 
meet the current trend toward high revenue produc- 
ing roller bearing freight trains. 


With the development of assembly line techniques 

. specialized manufacturing equipment .. . engi- 
neering advances and in many other ways Q.C. f> is 
able to turn out a better product in less time. Every- 
one benefits! Get the complete details before you 
buy. See your nearby Q.C.f> Representative today. 
American Car and Foundry Company > New York 
. Chicago + St.Louis · Philadelphia - Washing- 
ton - Cleveland · San Francisco 


ac. 





Completed truck assembly; ACF line 
permits unit production speed never before attained. 








RIT 





Questions | and Answers... THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Many track scales are not re- 
gulariy manned by a weigh- 
master, so orcasionally train 
crews have to do weighing. 
What sort of training is given 
employees whe are required 
to de this work? 


A reader suggests that, be- 
cause af high labor costs, 
some ronds have greatly cur- 
tailed or perhaps entirely dis- 
continued yard checks, leav- 
ing the finding of delays to 
cars a matier of chance. Do 
you regularly get a check of 
your principal yards for the 
purpose of locating delayed 
loaded or empty cars? 


Es it possible to operate diesel 
read-switcher units safely in 
multiple with regular diesel 
road units? 


CONDUCTED BY G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this columna runs in ohter- 
note weekly news issues of this paper, and 
is devoted to authoritative answers to ques 
tions on tramsportotion department matters. 
Question on subjects concerning other deport 
ments will not be considered, unless they have 
o direct bearing on transportation functions 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so in:lined, letters agreeing or disagree- 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be eddrened to Question and Amwer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7 


Different systems are used. 


(1) Daring periods when a weigh- 
master is not on duty at a track scale, 
cars are weighed by a properly quali- 
fied trainman, who has been instructed 
by the trainmaster or assistant train- 
master at appropriate intervals. so as 
to insure that the weighing is per- 
formed correetly.-4. F. Melatyre, 
chief freight transportation, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


(2) T have made a thorough survey 
of our railroad. and find there are no 
points at which train crews are re- 
quired to do weighing. At principal ter- 
minals the weighing is done by yard- 
masters and vard clerks, all sworn 
weighmasters under — weighmaster’s 
oath, At outlying terminals or other 
larger points where we have track 


Yes. Yard checks are valuable. 


(1) Our railroad is a very compact 
operation, with a large number of cars 
lewing moved short distances. Operating 
officers at a central location get daily 
reports from all yards. which reports 
include cars on hand. We have not dis- 
continued our regular vard checks. 
In addition to the regular checks. there 
must be a follow-up to see that delayed 
cars are moved after they are located. 
With per diem at $2.40 and the present 
competition for business, we feel yard 
checks are not only worthwhile but 
necessary. B. R. Gould, general man- 
ager, Union. 











scales, this weighing is done by clerical 
weighmasters who have been “sworn 
in” and have taken the oath. 

At <ome large industries, which have 
their own track scales. weighing is 
done by their employees. who usually 
are certified weighmasters. Weighing 
on the eastern district of our railroad 
is under supervision of the Western 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau, and 
on the western district is supervised 
by the Trans-Continental Freight Bu- 
reau's weighing and inspection depart- 
ment. These bureaus have inspectors 
who instruct weighmasters, Necessary 
rules and instructions are posted in 
all scale houses covering reporting 
of weights and care of track scales, 
A. W. Campbell, general superintend- 
ent transportation, Great Northern. 


(2) No reduction has been made on 
this road with respeet to cheeks in 
principal vards for locating delayed 
loaded or empty cars. Our form 920, 
daily yard check. is prepared each 
weekday between 4 and 7 a.m. h shows 
all cars on hand at stations. whether 
loaded or empty, giving location track 
and date of arrival or other markings. 
Upon receipt of completed Joad check 
by vard checkers a designated super- 
visory clerk is detailed to examine 
same for delays and wrong markings. 
P. H. Fox. chief of transportation. 
Canadian National. 


Yes. I f road-switchers are properly equipped. 


(DO h is possible to operate road- 
switchers safely in this r er. The 
road-switcher. of course, must be 
equipped for MU operation, Uf brake 
equipment on both road-switcher and 
road unit is 24 RE. the brakes will 
operate as om any other MU road 
diesel. However, if one unit has 6 DS 
brake equipment and is MU'd with a 
unit having 24 RE brake equipment, 
the trailing unit (whichever it happens 
to bey will have brakes operating as a 
car only. Brakes on the trailing unit 
will operate from an autematic appli- 
cation or release of the lead unit, but 
an independent application or rele 
on the lead unit will not effect b 
operation on the trailing unit- A. 
St. Clair. general manager, Southern, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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(2) With certain necessary changes in 
the system of air-brake piping on our 
road freight units so road-switcher 
brakes will respond properly to the 
brake valve on the leading freight 
diesels, we are successfully operating 
road-switcher diesels in multiple with 
regular road units in various combina- 
tions, R. J. Stone. rice president 
operation, St. Leuis-San Francisco 


(3) Our road-switehers and box-cah 
type locomotives are not equipped 10 
operate together in multiple units. On 
the Seaboard we have a booster unit. 
which is a conventional engine, whieh 
we couple np te regular road units and 
operate the locamotive in three or four 
unite. C. A Morton, superintendent, 
Seaboard Air Line, Raleigh, N. C. 
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